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ABSTRACT 

This is a preliminary report of a major research 
project to study the changes in leadership, organization, and 
function thit took place in the student affairs sector of American 
higher education during the period 1967-1972. The report is presented 
in summary fashion with emphasis on the survey, the principal student 
affairs officer, organizational patterns, and functions in student 
affairs. Appendixes include the rational and research design, types 
of student affairs organizations, and detail of functions and those 
responsible. Statistical data are presented. (MJM) 
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A STUDY OF STUDENT AFFAIRS: THE PRINCIPAL STUDENT AFFAIRS OFFICER, 
THE FJNCTIONS, THE ORGANIZATION AT AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

1967 - 1972 

ft 

Bums B. Crookston and Glenn C. Atkyns 
I. INTRODUCTION 

This is a preliminary report of a major research project supported by a 
grant from the University of Connecticut Research Foundation to study the changes 
in leadership, organization and function that took place in the student affairs 
sector of American higher education during the period 1967-1972. The report 
is presented in summary fashion for distribution to survey respondents whose 
contribution to the data base for the study is gratefully acknowledged, and to 
the meirbers of the National Association of Student Personnel Administrators 
whose Executive Couicil supported in part two derivitive studies on urban com- 
muter institutions and community colleges.^ A definitive report on the study 
is to be published at a later date. 

A. Procedure 

The rationale, design and raBthodology for the study is fomd in Appendix 
A. of this report. There were 798 institutions selected for study from a 
universe of over 1269 four-year, degree granting colleges and universities. 
Variables selected for the study were institutional size, sex of student body, 
type of control, geographical location, accreditation group, students housed 
and ethnic predominanoe. 

S Technical assistance of Warren E. Dcyle and Joseph S. Franek, Jr. is 
acknowledged 

1 Crookston, B. B., Atkyns, G. C. and Franek, J. S. Jr., Administration of 
Student Affairs at Urban Coiranuter Colleges and Universities. Technical 
Report No. 1. Same authors. Administration of Student Affairs at Community 
Colleges as Compared with Urban Commuter Institutions. Technical Report 
No. 2. Portland, Ore.: NASPA, 1974. 



B. Institution s Surveyed and S urvey Return s. 

A universe of 1269 colleges and imiversities was established from which the 
sample to be surveyed was drawn. Non-degree granting institutions, two year 
colleges, military academies, seminaries, proprietary schools and single pur- 
pose professional schools, such as law, medicine, msic or engineering were ex- 
cluded. Also excluded was any institution that came into existence after 19B6. 

Because there is evidence that the larger institutions generally have been 
the trend setters in programs and organizational patteros, all of the 326 insti- 
tutions with enrollments over 5,000 students were included in the sanple. A 
table of rmdom numbers was used to select half the remaining universe of insti- 
tutions mder 5,000 enrollment, or 472 of 943 institutions, to complete the 
sample of 798 institutions surveyed. 

Of the 798 institutions surveyed 633 or 79.3 percent were returned. Of 
this number six were imusable. The final total of responses thus became 627 
or 78.6 percent of the total sample surveyed. The sample was stratified to in- 
clude six variables: enrollment, sex, type of control, highest degree offered, 
regional accreditation, and geographical location. The sample and the responses 
as distributed across thes*. variables are shown in Tables 1 through 6. The 
ratios of responses to the sample as shown by comparing percentages are remarkably 
close along each variable as well as along all the categories included within 
each variable. We are, therefore, satisfied the responaes fit the sample, and 
can conclude the 627 institutions from which replies were received are a repre- 
sentative cross section of the miverse of 1268 colleges and vniversities. 

Two additional variables not utilized in the sampling procedure were included 
in the study. These were ethnic predominance and the number of students housed. 
The distributions of the sample along these variables are shown in Tables 7 and 8. 



INSTITUTIONS SURVEYED AND SURVEY RETURNS 
Total sample surveyed - 798 
Useable Returns received - 627 
Percentage of Total received - 78.57% 



Categor y 

10,000't- 
5,000 - 9,999 
1,000 - U,999 
0 - 999 



Table 1 

ENROLLMENT 



Total Survey ed 
N % 



173 
153 
3U0 
132 



21.70 
19.09 
H2.65 
16.56 



Surveys Returned 



N 

143 
117 
265 
102 



% 

22.5 
18.5 
42.6 
16.3 



Percentap!e of the 
cate gory retumed 



82.65 
76. U7 
77.94 
77.27 



Total 



798 



100.00 



627 



100.0 



78.57 



Table 2 

SEX 

Percentage of the 

Total Surveyed Surveys Returned c ategory re turned 



Category 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Men 


31 


3.89 


26 


4.1 


83.87 


Women 


67 


8.42 


45 


7.2 


67.16 


Coed 


700 


87.69 


556 


88.7 


79.43 


Total 


798 


100.0 


627 


100.0 


78.57 
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Table 3 



CONTROL OF THE INSTITUTION 



Category 

Public 

Private 
(Independent) 

Roman Catholic 

Denominational 
(other than R.C.) 

Total 



Total Surveyed 
353 U4.69 



150 



18.90 



113 13.t»3 
182 22.98 



Surveys Returned 



798 100.00 



N 

283 
116 

93 

135 

627 



% 

U5.1 
18.5 

14.8 
21.5 

99.9 



Percentage of the 
category returned 



80.17 
77.33 

82.20 
74.17 

78.57 



C ategory 

Bachelors 

Kasters 

Doctorate 
Total 



Table 4 

HIGHEST DEGREE orFERED 



Total Surveyed 
M % 
294 36.98 
291 36.12 
213 26.9 0 
798 100.00 



S urveys Retunied 
N % 

229 36.5 

22 6 36 .0 

172 27.3 

627 99.8 



Percentage of the 
category returned 



77.89 
74.22 
80.74 



78.57 




Table 5 

REGIONAL ACCREDITATION 





Total 


Surveyed 


Surveys Returned 


Percentage of the 
category returned 


Category 


N 


% 


N 


% 




New England 


63 


7.92 


52 


8.3 


82.52 


Middle States 


17i» 


21.68 


135 


21.5 


77.58 


Southeastern 


19i| 


2i|.U0 


lil9 


23.8 


76.80 


North Central 


278 


3U.62 


220 


35.1 


79.20 


Northwestern 


36 


U.52 


31 


4.9 


86.11 


Western 


53 


6.66 


«*0 


6.4 


75.47 


Total 


798 


100.00 


627 
Table 6 


100.0 


78.57 






GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 






Total 


Surveyed 


Surveys Returr.ed 


Percentage of the 
category returned 


Category 


M 


% 


N 


% 




New England 


63 


7.58 


46 


7.3 


73.01 


Mid-Atlantic 


150 


18.76 


121 


19.3 


80.60 


Southeast 


187 


23.55 


lUl 


22.5 


75.40 


Midwest 


192 


2il.l8 


156 


24.9 


81.25 


Southwest 


66 


8.31 


47 


7.5 


71.21 


Mountain Plains 


63 


7.93 


55 


8.8 


87.30 


Wist 


77 


9.69 


60 


9.6 


77.92 


Total 


798 


100.00 


626 


99.9 


78.57 
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Table 7 

ETHNIC 





Total 


Group 




N 


% 


Predominately Black 


27 


H.3 


Other 


jop__ 


95.7 


Total 


627 


100.0 



Table 8 

STUDENTS HOUSED 



Number 


Total 
N 


Group 
i 


1-999 


262 




1000->f999 


252 


>f0.2 


5000-9999 


HI 


7.5 


10,000+ 


7 


1.1 


None 


32 


5.1 


No response 


_ 27_ 


7,1 


Total 


627 


100.0 



C. De f i nitions 

The term student affairs as used here is inclusive of, but not limited to the 
historical definition of student perscnmU work as those programs, functions and 
services that bear v^on the lives of the .students outside the classroom, laboratory 
and library. Student affairs may include other functions that contribute to the 
growth and development of students, including in the classroom and off campus as 
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th« case nuiv btt. Student affairs is ehosan from a number of terms extant, not 
necessarily because it is most descriptive of the area (it probably is not), 
but because in the past decade it has become the most widely used descriptive 
term (Appendix A), a fact that will be indisputsbly established by this study 
as presented later in this report. 

The term principa l student affairs officer (PSAO) is the highest ranking 
officer who reports administratively to the president or executive officer and 
whose administrative and program responsibilities are solely or largely devoted 
to student affairs. 

D. Data to be Presente d in this Repo rt 

Generally, only the data from the total respondent group of 627 PSAO's will 
be presented and described in this report. No attenpt will be made at this 
point to present all the demographic variables since careful analysis of these 
and other factors has not yet been madei however, some interesting differences 
hav* been -oted and will be presented in a preliminary way where appropriate. 
Also wher^ appropriate the data will be briefly disciMscd and interpreted. An 
in-depth analysis must await preparation of the complete report. 

II. THE PRINCIPAL STUDEOT AFFAIRS OFFICER 

A. Nomenclature 

Title of Area Administered . As suggested by a previous study^ the data pre- 
sented here indicate a decisive trend away from nomenclature for the area adudnis- 
tered by the PSAO described historically as "student personnel services" and to- 
ward the use of "student affairs". Over half the institutions surveyed (52.3 

"See Crookston,' 197U (Appendix A). 
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percent) reported the sector to be called student, college, uiivorsity or com- 
mwity affairs. Nearly all of this group (50.9 percent) called the sector, the 
division, department or office of student affairs. "Student personnel" was the 
title at 12.1 percent, "student services" at 12.6 percent, the office of "dean 
of students" at 11.5 percent of the institutions. "Student life" was foind at 
only 2.6 percent of the schools and "student relations • less than one percent. 
"Student development", non-existent as a title a decade ago was the title of 
the area of 1.8 percent, while other titles reflecting the educational orienta- 
tion of th« sector were noted in a few places- academic services, university 
community, curricular services, co-curricular services. 

Table 9 shows the demographic pattexn of the four most frequently listed 
titles for the area administered by the PSAO: student affairs, student ser- 
vices, student personnel and dean of students. 

Clearly student affairs emerges as the term far and away most frequently 
used. Only at men's schools does it appear less frequently (30.8 percent) than 
another title, dean of stxidents (3U.6 percent). Student affairs is foiaid in 
over 60 percent of those institutions over 10,000 students, at those which grant 
the doctor's degree or at those located in the southwest. Student services is 
more likely to be fowid in the larger institutions and in the west, while dean 
of students, in addition to being moat frequently found at men's colleges, is 
more likely to b- foimd al. small schools with less than 1,000 students (21.6 per- 
cent). Student personnel la more likely to be fowid at colleges with enrollments 
from 1,000 to 5,000 students (16. f percent) at Roman Catholic colleges (16.1 
percent) and in the vest (18.3 percent). 
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Table 9 

PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS USING ONE OF TOUR MOST 
FREQUENTLY USED TITLES TO DESCRIBE SECTOR ADMINISTERED BY PSAO 

Student Student Student Dean of 



Variable 


Affairs 


Servlceb 


Personnel 


Student 


Total Sample 


52.3 


12.6 


12.1 


11.5 


By EhroUment: 
10,000'f 


60.1 


14.7 


7.0 


7.0 


5,000 - 9,000 


58.1 


12.0 


13.7 


8.5 


1,000 - U,999 


U5.7 


12.5 


16.6 


11.3 


999 - 1«88 


43.1 


6.7 


5.9 


21.6 


By Sex: 
Men 


30.8 


3.6 


11.5 


34.6 


Women 




8.9 


2.2 


20.0 


Co-educational 


52.3 


12.6 


12.7 


9.7 


By Type of Control: 
Public 


55.5 


16.3 


11.0 


7.8 


Private 


44.0 


4.3 


11.2 


21.6 


Denominational 


50.4 


8.1 


12.6 


12.6 


Roman Catholic 


46.2 


14.0 


16.1 


8.6 


By Hlfhest Degree: 

Biu3helor's 


44.1 


10.5 


14.0 


14.4 


Master's 


50.4 


13.7 


15.5 


10.2 


Doctorate 


60.2 


U.7 


5.3 


9.4 


Geographical: 
New England 


54.3 


2.2 


10. 


15.2 


Middle Atlantic 


55.4 


9.9 


14.9 


8.3 


Southeastern 


51.4 


5.0 


11.3 


16.3 


Middle West 


46.8 


18.6 


11.5 


10.3 


South West 


68.1 


4.3 


4.3 


10.6 


Mo\ntaln Plains 


52.7 


18.2 


10.9 


7.3 


Western 


35.6 


23.3 


18.3 


11.7 
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Title of the_ PSAO. More than 53 different titles were identified in the 
study to describe the PSAO. The most frequently used prefix was "dean" which 
appeared in 59 percent of the titles. Titles using "vice-president", occurred 
in 34 percent of the cases, while "director" (3.5 percent )/or "coordinator" 
(.6 percent) were utilized occasionally. 

The use of descriptive terminology to complete the title is shown in Table 
10. As in the case of the title of the area administered by the PSAO, the term 
student, v^oUege or xniversity affairs is the most frequently used term used to 
describe the PSAO, followed by dean of students. Student personnel, the term 
used most frequsntly to describe the area in the literat\u*e, is fovnd in less 
than 3 percent of the titles. 

Cownent. For the first time in three decades'^ dean of students, hereto fbre 
fbuid at half the institutions, has dropped to 38 percent, and has been s\i^r- 
seded by the term student affairs. Student personnel, while still the pre- 
dominant term used to describe the area in the literature and in the titles of 
referent national, regional and state ox»ganizations, iQ>p«ar8 to be rapidly pass- 
ing out of existence in the nomenclature on collef^ campuses. While it may be 
debatable whether student affairs is the most apt deiicriptive term, t^ere can 
be no argument that it has become by far the most coninon term to describe the 
area as well as the title of the PSAO. 



Crookston, Ibid. 
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Table 10 

USE OF TERMINOLOGY IN THE TITLE OF THE PSAO 

Title M % 

Vice President, Dean, Director, 
Coordinator of Student, College or 

Uhivereity AFFAIRS 258 41.1 
Dean, Director or Coordinator 

of STUDENTS 239 38.3 

Vice President, Dean, Director 
of Coordinator of 

STUDENT SERVICES 40 6.3 

No term • only title: 

Vice President, Dean, Director, 

Coordinator, Assistant to t 

Associate 31 4. 9 

Vice President, Dean, Director or 
Coordinator of STUDENT PERSONNEL or 

STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 19 2.8 

Vice President, Dean or Director of 
ACADEMIC, CURRICULAR OR EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICES 10 1.6 

Vice President, Dean, Director or 
Coordinator of Student, College, or 

Uiiversity LIFE 9 1.3 

Vice President, Dean, Director of 

Student or University DEVELOPMENT 8 1.2 

Vice President, Dean, Director of 

Student or University RELATIONS 5 .S 

No response 7 1.0 



Total 



627 
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B . Characteristics of the Principal Student Affairs Officer 

Age, Sex , and Ethnic Group t As one would expect from the historical account 
of minority gro\4> advanced degree acquisition and female career patterns, the 
PSAO tends to be a white male (Table 11). Blacks held 6.2 percent of tlie PSAO 
positions in our sanole. Thin is a higher percentaRe than the percent a;^ of 
blacks who have had four years of college* the level that tends to be the mini- 
mum requirement for the position. Since the PSAO is llkelv to have an advanced 
degree this percentase Is even hlsher than mi^t be exoected, given the ad- 
vanced degree distribution among ethnic groups (The non-white population as a 
whole had only 2.1 percent with five years or more of college In 1972 according 
to the U. S. Census. The black PSAOs withl i the group had a slightly better 
record). It is, on the other hand, considerably lower them the eleven percent 
which is the approximate proportion of bla:ks among the population. In passing 
it should be noted that not all black PSAOs were at black Institutions nor did 
all black Institutions have black PSAOs. Other minorities had representation, 
namely four Puerto Ricans, three Mexican -Americans and one American Indian. 
Whites oonprlsed 90.7 percent of the sanple. 

The PSAO groMp was 8U.7 percent male. The percentage of white to non-white 
females was higher (95.6 percent) than the percentage of white to non -white 
males (90.6 percent). 

Ttiree out of four of the PSAOs fell Into the 30-50 age bracket, almost 
equally divided between the decades. Since this Is a senior position which pre- 
sumably requires some preparatory experiences. It Is not surprising that few are 
foxnd to be below age 30. It Is Interesting to note that of the U.3 percent In 
the below age 30 group, over one fifth are women. In fact the women are distri- 
buted in larger percentages at both ends of the age spectrum, 10 percent of them 
being over age 60 as compared to only 3.8 percent of the men (Table 12). 
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American Indian 
Black 

Maxican Amarlcan 
Puerto Rlcan 
White 
Other 



N 

1 
39 
3 

569 
1 



Table 11 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 



.2% 

6.2 
.5 
.6 
90.7 
.2 



Women 



Men 



N 

0 
3 
0 
0 

87 
0 



% 



0 1 
3.3 36 
0 3 
0 4 
95.6 481 
0 1 



% 

.2 
6.8 
.5 
.6 
90.6 
.2 



Table 12 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 



Total SOTple 



Women 



Men 



Age 



Sex 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


23-29 


27 


4.3 


6 


6.6 


21 


3.9 


30-39 


216 


34.6 


27 


30.0 


189 


35.6 


40-49 


244 


39.8 


36 


40.0 


208 


39.2 


50-59 


100 


16.0 


12 


13.3 


88 


16.6 


60-69 


29 


4.6 


9 


10.0 


20 


3.8 


No responae 


11 


1.8 


1 




10 




median 4.17 




mean 42.48 




ad 8.8 








Total Sample 


Women 


Men 




N 


% 


K 


% 


N 


% 




627 


100.0 


91 


14.5 


531 


84.7 
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Educational Background. Ovtr 90 percant of the PSAOs have an advanced 
dagrsa. About half have the doctorate (Table 13). The male is more likely to 
hav« this degree, (S4.U percent) than the female (25.3 percent). Only 6 percent 
of the PSAO sample have the initial four year degree as their most advanced 
degree. The master is the terminal degree for HI. 9 percent. 

Table 13 

HIGHEST DEGREE REPORTED 





Total 


Saople 


Women 




Men 




N 


% 


N 


% 


M 


% 


BA, BS 


2^ 


3.6 


S 


S.S 


19 


3.6 


First Professional Degree 


14 


2.2 


1 


1.1 


13 


2.4 


Masters Degree 


263 


41.9 


62 


68.1 


201 


37.7 


Sixth Year Degree 


6 


1.0 


0 


0 


6 


1.1 


Doctorate 


312 


49.8 


23 


25.3 


289 


54.4 


No Response 


e 


1.3 


3 


3.3 


5 


.8 



The stud/ asked the respondent to indicate the field of his or her highest 
degree. The PSAO is most likely to have advanced study in Professional Educa- 
tion. Counseling and Guidance had been separated from Professional Education 
in the questionnaire because it is sometimes located in departments or schools 
other than Education. Education (other than Guidance and Counseling) is the 
field of study of the highest degree of 45 percent. An additional 15.6 percent 
were in Counseling and Guidance. The Arts and Humanities provide nearly ten 
percent with the ratio somaiAat higher among females (1U.3 percent) than the 
men (8.9 percent). Psychology contributed 5.6 percent. Theology contributes 
approximately the sane number as Psychology. Other fields are detailed in 
Table 14. 
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Table 14 

FIELD OF STUDY FOR HIGHEST DEGREE REPORTED 



Total Sample Woinen Man 





*i 


ft 


si 




N 




Education 


282 


45.0 


41 


45.1 


241 


45.4 


Comstllng and Guidance 


98 


15.6 


13 


14.3 


85 


16.0 


Arts and Humanltlas 


60 


9.6 


13 


14.3 


47 


8.9 


Othar Social Sciancas 


i>7 


7.5 


10 


11.0 


37 


7.0 


Paychology 


3S 


5.6 


6 


6.4 


29 


5.5 


Theology 


2k 


5.4 


0 


0 


34 


6.4 


Physical Sciancas 


13 


2.1 


2 


2.2 


11 


2.1 


Sociology 


9 


1.4 


3 


3.3 


6 


1.1 


Other (usually agrl.) 


8 


1.3 


1 


1.3 


7 


1.3 


Engineering and Technology 


7 


1.1 


0 


0 


7 


1.3 


Health Professions 


6 


1.0 


2 


2.2 


4 


.8 


Biological Sciences 


$ 


.8 


0 


0 


5 


.9 


Lm9 


S 


.8 


0 


3 


S 


.9 


Social Work 


5 


.8 


0 


0 


5 


.9 


Business 


3 


.5 


0 


0 


3 


.6 


Anthropology 


1 


.2 


1 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


No response 


9 


1.4 


1 


1.1 


0 


0.0 



Institution Granting Highaa t Dagrae . It waa of intarast to tha invastigatora 
to datarmina which inatitutiona prapared tha principal atudant affaira officars. 
Indiana (N-34, 7.5 percant), Michigan Stata (N-31, 6.8 parcant), and Taachara 
Collaga-Columbia (N-25, 5.5 parcant) lad tha fiald. Thirty threa othar inatitutiona 
producad thraa or mora and twanty-aight wara rapraaantad by two in tha aanpla. 
Sixty-four inatitutiona conbinad to prapara 382 or 60 parcant. Ovar 200 othar col- 
lagas providtd ona aach, outatnding avidanca that daapita tha laadarahip danonatra- 
tad by aavaral univapaitiaa "tha path to glory" is not a inonolopy. Tab la 15 pro- 
vidas a furthar braakdown. 
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Table IS 

INSTITUTION WHERE PSAO RECEIVED HIGHEST EARNED DEGREE 

Institution N % 

Indiana University 3U 7.5 

Michigan State University 31 6.8 

Teachers College -Columbia Uilverslty 25 5. 5 

Uhlverslty of Michigan 14 3.1 

New York University 14 3.1 

Syracuse Uhlverslty 13 2.9 

Pennsylvania State University 13 2.9 

Uhlverslty of Icwa 11 2.U 

Harvard University 11 2.U 

University of Northern Colorado 10 2.4 

Boston Uhlverslty, University of Minnesota 

The Ohio State University 9 2.0 

Florida State Uhlverslty, University of Kansas 

Uhlverslty of Oregon, Uhlverslty of Wisconsin 7 1.5 

Uhlverslty of Arkansas, University of Nebraska, 

Northwestem Uhlverslty, Yale Uhlverslty 6 1.3 

Fordham University, George Peabo<fy College for 

Teachers, UCLA, IMlverslty of Oklahoma, 

Uhlverslty of Pennsylvania, St. Louis University, 

Uhlverslty of Washington 5 1.1 

Arizona State University, University of California 

(Berkeley), Uhlverslty of Connecticut, 

Uhlverslty of Georgia, Uhlverslty of Maryland, 

University of Missouri, Uhlverslty of Pittsburgh, 

Uhlverslty of Southern California, Stanford Uhlv U .9 

Catholic Uhlverslty, Claremont Mens College, 

University of Colorado, East Carolina University, 
Purdue University, University of Illinois, 
Uilverslty of Kentucky, University of Massachusetts, 
Uhl^rslty of South Dakota, St. Johns University, 

University of Tennessee, Westexn Michigan Unlv 3 .7 

Uhlverslty of Alabama, Atlanta Uhlverslty, 
Uhlverslty of Chicago, Colgate University, 
Georgetown University, Holy Names College, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Kansas State Univ., 
North Texas State Univ. , Mississippi State Univ. , 
Ohio University, Southern Illinois University, 

Wesleyan University, Wichita State University 2 .<» 
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Faculty Status and Field; One can conclude that it is conmon present prac- 
tice to award faculty status at a variety of rank levels to the primary student 
affairs officer (Table 16). It is far from a miversal practice, howe%'er, as 
a full 29.5 percent held no faculty status. The most widely granted rank was 
professor which accounted for better than one fifth of the total. Associate 
professor was the second nost conmjon rank with 15 percent. A further breakdown 
is to be found in Table 16. A study of trends in this regard must await a more 
refined sifting of the data. 



Table 16 

FACULTY STATUS 





Total 


Sample 




N 


% 


Professor 


139 


22.2 


Associate Professor 


95 


15.2 


Assistant Professor 


72 


11.5 


Instructor 


19 


3.0 


Lecturer 


U5 


7.2 


Affiliate 


11 


1.8 


Administrative Title 


1 


.2 


No Faculty Rank 


165 


29.5 


Other 


2U 


3.8 


No Response 


36 


5.7 



One might assume that the conferring of faculty status such as professor, 
lecturer, etc. would be done in conjunction with a particular department or field 
of study. A comparison of Tebles lU and 15 indicates this is not always the case, 
however. Although over UOO respondents claimed faculty status under some title, 
only 330 identified it with a particular department or field of study. Education 
leads the field with 135 but this is le£;s than half the nunber who had education 
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as the field of study of the advanced degree. Counseling and Guidance is the 
faculty status field for onlv 11 persons although 98 had it as their field of 
study. More interesting, perhaos, is the fact that four departments gained 
adherentsl Only 35 of the PSAOs received their highest degree in psychology 
but a full 52 identified it as the field in which acadendc status was located. 
Sociology was the m^jor field for the highest degree of only nine but thirteen 
PSAOs name it as their present academic home. Biological sciences increased 
from five to eight and business administration from three to five. Further 
details are in table 17 but a complete analysis of this data and suppleinentary 
data gathered at the same time will be presented at a later date. 

Appointment and Tenure . Tenure is in a state of flux in higher education. 
Institutions that have long awarded it are now abandoning the practice while 
some institutions with different pressures are clinging to it. The investigators 
sou^t to determine the status of tenure for the PSAO and the basis upon which 
it was given. Tenure is granted to some individuals on the basis of their 
administrative position. Approximately 11 percent have sudi appointments and 
they seem to have already achieved tenure. A much larger nunber, approximately 
38 percent, state that the position occupied leads to tenure on the basis of 
the academic appointment. Approximately 70 percent of those eligible for tenure 
by this route indicated they have already achieved it. Since the typical PSAO 
is likely to have had a previous position at the same institution as indicated 
by data gathered in a coirpanion investigation, it is logical that a large number 
of those eligible for tenure would have obtained it. 

A discussion of tenure with an academic appointment justification leads to 
the question of just how much time is spent on academic rather than administra- 
tive fvnctions. A possibly related question is whether there is academic 
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Table 17 

FACULTY FIELD OF PS AO 



Field 


Total Group 




N 


% 


£i uuwo w Xun 




*^ 1 u 
21e t> 




52 


8e 3 


nrxs ana nuinanixi€8 


li c 


/• 2 






He 8 






2e X 




XX 


1 o 

XeO 


TK \ c ill f AS 


o 
0 


Xe 3 




Q 

o 


1 o 
led 




1 


XeX 




5 


e8 


Health Professions 


S 


e8 


Other (usually agriculture) 


5 


e8 


Engineering and Technology 


U 


e6 


Anthropology 


1 


e2 


Law 


1 


e2 


None 


1 


e2 


No response 


296 


U7.2 


Total 


627 


100 



recoffiition in the way funds are appropriated for the individual's salary. The 
PSAO was asked to indicate the percent of time devoted to academic and adminis- 
trative fmctions. While 76.5 percent indicated the role is a full time admin- 
istrative one, only 2 of the 627 respondents indicated administrative duties 
took less than half of their time. At most one in ten of the primary student 
affairs officers can be viewed as having present academic duties approaching 
the equivalent of teaching one class (Table 16). In light of this, academic 
tenure appears to be dwindling as a "safe nest" for the future in attracting 
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persons to the position who feel they may want to return to teaching in the 
long run. 

Uiiverslties and colleges pay the PS AO exclusively for administrative 
fxmctions in nine instances out of ten or at least the source of funds would 
so imply. Only 2.U percent receive less than 75 percent of their salary from 
administrative fund sources. 

A possibly related item is the length of appointment. Over 90 percent 
(605 out of 627) are on a 12 month appointment. Only 3 an on a nine month 
appointment while 12 share the distinction of a ten month appointment. 



Table 18 

ADMINISTRATIVE APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL STUDENT AFFAIRS OFFICER 

Total Group 
N % 

Percentage Appointment is Administrative in Fwction 

% 

100 
90-99 
75-87 
50 -7U 
33-49 

no response 



Percentage Appointment i£ A dministrative in Budgs t 

% 

100 
90-99 
75-89 
inder 75 
no response 



Length of Annual Appointment 



9 maiths 
10 months 
12 months 
no response 



492 
58 
^9 
19 
2 

7_ 

627 



566 
IS 
22 
IS 

9_ 

627 



3 
12 

605 

7 

627 



78.5 
9.3 
7.9 
2.8 
.4 
1.1 

100 .0 ■ 



90.3 
2.4 
3.5 
2.4 
1.4 
100.0 



.5 
1.9 
96.5 
3 .1. 

100 7o 
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ttewberahlps in Profissslonal Organizations . Ratpondants were asked to indi- 
cata their membarship in seven selected organizations. NASPA (National Associa- 
tion of Student Personnel Aduinistrators) was clearly the popular choice for the 
group as a whole. Analysis by sex groxqjing revealed that while this was truly 
the preference of the men (79.7 percent) it was the second choice of the females 
(57.1 percent) who held membership. The women's first choice was NAWDAC 
(National Association of Women Deans, Administrators and Cotnselors) which claimed 
the meinbership of 65.9 percent. The ACPA (American College Personnel Association) 
was the second choice for the men and the third for the women. As might be ex- 
pected (Table 19), the men and women most closely identified themselves with 
associations in the same rank order. 

Table 19 

THE PROFESSIONAL ORGAN I2ATI0HS OF PSAOs. 





Total GrovQ) 


Women 


Men 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Memberships 

AAHL 


158 


15.0 


14 


15.4 


144 


27.1 


MASPA 


475 


75.8 


52 


57.1 


423 


79.7 


ACPA 


2H0 


38.3 


33 


36.3 


207 


39.0 


NAWDAC 


66 


10.5 


60 


65.9 


6 


1.1 


AAUA 


18 


2.9 


1 


1.1 


17 


3.2 


AAUP 


62 


9.9 


10 


11.0 


52 


9.8 


APA 


51 


8.1 


s 


e e 


46 


8.7 


Organization Most Strongly Identified With 










AAHE 


18 


2.9 


0 


0 


18 


3.4 


NASPA 


203 


32.4 


18 


19.8 


185 


34.8 


ACPA 


30 


4.8 


3 


3.3 


27 


5.1 


NAWDAC 


25 


4.0 


25 


27.5 


0 


00.0 


AAUA 


1 


.2 


0 


0 


1 


.2 


AAUP 




.6 


1 


1.1 


3 


.6 


APA 


12 


1.9 


1 


1.1 


11 


2.1 
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III. ORGANIZATir-NAL PATTERNS 

A. Stud ent Affai rs Organization^; PSAO A bove 

A pi'inclpal concern of the study was the extent to which there had been 
chanses In the orean^zatlon of studenit affali« durlne the critical period 1967- 
1972. Althoufth, as expected* there 'amerj^d In the study a great variety of 
organ izatia^al pattexns (See Appendix B for descriptive charts), It was pos- 
sible to classify the patterns Into two general types: those centralized throui^ 
a PSAO and those v^ere student affairs, prosranis and functions are channeled 
through one or more other offices . Table 18 shows the type of organizations 
in existence in 1967 and 197?. Type 1, in whiu» the PSAO reports directly to 
the president , clearly is the predominant arransement at about two-thirds of 
the schools in 1967 and over three-fourths in 1972 (Table 2u). The PSAO re- 
porting to the principal academic officer declined from 12.6 percent in 1967 
to 8 . 1 percent in 1972 . 

On the whole, one-third of the institutions reported a change in the 
administrative accountability of the PSAO durinp? the six year period, while 
two-thirds reported no change. 

Discussion ; The treixl toward centralization of student affairs aider a 
staff officer has shown a steady increase. From data collected in 1960, Ayers 
and Russell (1962) indicate about 60 percent of the institutions they studied 
had student services as a separately administered subdivision, but usually with 
a much narrower span of control than reported in 1972. Zn the present study if 
those PSAOs who report directly to the president are added to those who report « 
along with other principal staff officers, to the president throu^ an executive 
officer, we have 7k percent in 1967 and 86 percent in 1972. 
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Tit)le 20 

TYPES OF STUDENT AFFAIRS ORGANIZATIONS (PSAO AND ABOVE) IN 1967 and 1973* 

1967 1972 
Type Description N £ N £ 

1 PSAO reports directly to 

president m3 65.9 ^90 78.1 

lA PSAO reports to principal 

academic officer 79 12.6 51 8.1 

IB PSAO reports to principal 

business officer 2 ,3 i ,2 

IC PSAO reports to another 

principal officer 2 .3 1 ,2 

2 PSAO reports to president 

through executive officer 53 8.5 51 8.1 

2 A PSAO reports to principal 

academic officer who reports 
to presidei^t through executive 

officer e 1.0 5 .8 

3 PSAO reports to president 
but is placed in rank below 

other principal officers IH 2.2 7 1.2 

4 Decentralized, PSAO 
administers some o^ioes, 

others administered elsewhere 3 .5 

HA PSAO administers one or more 
offices; rest report to 

president m 2.2 X .2 

HB PSAO administers one or more 
offices; rest report to 

executive officer 13 2.1 10 1.6 

UC PSAO is also principal 

academic of Acer 1 .2 1 .2 

4D PSAO reports both to 

president and principal 

academic officer 1 .2 1 .2 

Unknown 22 3.5 

No reply 7 1.2 5 .8 

Total 627 627 



•See 



Appendix B for illustrative diagrams. 
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The trtnd toward centralization of student affairs under a single officer 
is even more p:i^ounced In certain types of Institutions. For Instance, 93 
percent of the women's colleges have Type 1 organizations, while 92 percent of 
man's colleges are either Type 1 or 2, as are percent of the Roman Catholic 
schools. As mi^t be anticipated, the larger institutions with more complex 
organizations while still overwhelmingly Type 1 are more likely to have the 
PSAO report through an executive officer to the president (Type 2). As might 
be anticipated, private or independent schools have a h5.gher pt^rcentage of 
PSAOs reporting to the principal academic officer than other t;/pes of institu- 
tions (lU.l percent). 

In short, at an overwhelming majority of institutions, the PSAO has become 
clearly established as an institutional officer on the same level as the prin- 
cipal academic and business officers. 

B. Student Affairs Organization: PSAO and Below 

From the hundreds of organizational schemes received, it was possible to 
classify the student affairs organization headed by the PSAO under five general 
types. While a number of organizational charts were functional and not bureau- 
cratic in form, for our purposes here we will use the familiar line-staff charts 
Type 1, is the centralized, single lino organization with the PSAO at the head 
and to whom report directly a number of student affairs offices, services or 
programs (See chart below). Type 2 is also centralized, but with an additional 
echelon, an executive officer through whom the area heads report to the PSAO. 
Type 3 places three or more area heads in the place of the executive officer. 
The fourth tvoe is two areas or clustem uider the PSAO . 

The fifth troe is decentralized in which the PSAO had administrative respon 
sibility for one or more areas while other student affairs prosrams or services 
report throush one or mnre other officers. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL STUDENT AFFAIRS 

OFFICER (PSAO AND BELOW) 



Type 1. Centralized: Single Line 



1 ~ 

Financial 

Aid 



T 



Co ins el in g 



PS^O 

1 1 

Housing Student 
Activities 



Resi'dence 

Hall 

Programs 



1 1 

Placement Etc* 



Type 2, Centraliaed: Double Echelon 



r 



PSAO 
I 

EXECOTIVE OFFICER 
"T 



Financial Counseling Housing Stuclent 
Aid Activities 



I. 

Residence 

Hall 

Programs 



Placement Etc. 



Type 3. Decentralized: Three Areas 



PSAO 



Student Development 
I — : \ 1 1 



T 



T 



Student Activities Student Services 
T i T 1 1 r— 1 ^1 1 



Type 4. Decentralized: Two areas 



PSAO 



Programs 
, 



r 



Services 
1 — ~ 



1 



Type 5. Decentralized: Student services report to officers other than the 
PSAO or no PSAO at the institution 



Academic 
Officer 



T 



President 
l_ 



r 



Provoet Business 
^ ) Officer 

Counseling Student Placemsnt Housing 



Type 6. Under Reorganization 
Type 7« Unknown 



Planning 

and Development 

Ugal Aid 
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Table 21 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATION HEADED BY PRINCIPAL STUDENT AFFAIRS OFFICER 

1967 and 1972 

ft 1967 1972 





Description 


N 


V 


N 


V 


1 


Centralized, single line 


U29 


68.4 


440 


70.2 


2 


Centralized, double echelon 


32 


5.1 


72 


11.5 


3 


Centralized, multiple double 
echelon (three or more areas) 


40 


6.4 


69 


11.0 


4 


Centralized, two areas in 
second echelon 


31 


4 Q 


Q 
9 


Xe 0 


S 


Decentralized: some areas 
report to officers other 
than PSAO 

Unknown 


20 


3.2 
6.4 


6 


1.0 




Other 


9 


1.4 


5 


.8 




under reorganization 






3 


.5 




No response 


26 


4.2 


24 


3.8 


* Sae illustrative charts for further descriptions. 



As indicated by Table 21, the predominant organizational pattern is Type 1 
in which the several tnits of student affairs report directly to the PSAO, the 
percentage remaining about the same for the two periods, 68 percent for 1966 and 
70 percent for 1972. Both the Type 2 and Type 3 organizations have about doubled 
their frequency 'during the six year period. An executive officer \mder the PSAO 
is more likely to occur at the larf^er institutions offering advanced degrees and 
particularly those with very large housing programs. The two areas in the second 
echelon (Type 4), reflective of the old system of coordinate deans has dec<«ased 
In numbers, and those remaining have taken on a fvnctional division of authority. 
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such as a programs division and a services division instead of separate programs 
for men and for women. 

Discuasion While the prevailing organization continues to be a single 
direct line from the several sub-vnits to the PSAO (about seven in ten), there 
appears to be something of a trend toward arranging the student affairs division 
into two progranmatic clusters such as "programs and service" or three or more 
clusters such as "student development", "student relations", "student activi- 
ties" or "student services" as illustrative of areas under each of which several 
offices, programs or functions might be grouped. Currently, many PSAOs have 
between eight and twelve or more departments reporting directly to them, a state 
of affairs of which organizational experts are highly critical as being too many 
units to administer effectively, even with the insertion of an executive officer. 

The decentralized structure, conmon before 1960, in which the several stu- 
dent affairs organizations often reported to different officers including the 
president at many institutions, has all but ceased to exist. 

Although Table 19 suggested a rather stable organizational situation exist- 
ing during the 1966-1972 period, as noted earlier, organizational changes were 
conmon, being reported at a third of the institutions during that period. 

IV. FUNCTIONS IN STUDENT AFFAIRS 
A. Frequency , Variety and Prevalence 

Eighty-two programs, services activities and other functions were identified 
, as within the administrative or program responsibility of the PSAO at one institu 
tion or another. Respondents were asked to indicate which functions were in ex- 
istence at their particular institution, which fmctions were the primary admin- 
istrative or program responsibility of student affairs, academic, business or 
other sectors, or the joint responsibility of any of two of these, or of combina- 

* 

tlons of sectors. 
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A datail of responses for each of the 82 items is Included In Appendix C. 
Table 22 depicts in descending order those functions listed as the responsibi- 
lity of the PSAO, or an organization headed by the PSAO, by at least 10 percent 
of the respondents. Twenty-nine finctions are show« to be the sole responsibi- 
lity of the PSAO, at over 50 percent of the colleges and miversities,. They 
include activity advising, discipline, counseling, orientation, housing and 
mion program and management. Despite urgings the student health literature 
that the director of the student health service should report diroctly to the 
president or executive officer, the PSAO is administratively responsible for 
the health service at 86 percent of the institutions. High on the list also 
are newly established functions such as minority programs (62.8 percent) and 
drug education. Also high on the list were placement (66 percent), student 
employment (61 percent) aid financial aid (58 percent). 

If to those fvnetions for which the PSAO is responsible are added those 
functions which the PSAO shares with another officer or sector, a percentage 
of total involvement can be established as indicated by Table 23. By this 
procedure, eight additional fmctions are added to the 29 for which the PSAO 
is exclusively or principally responsible. These ei^t are cultural programs 
(84 percent), student withdrawals (66 percent), parent relations (65 percent), 
scholarship awards (61 percent), crisis centers (55 percent) and psychiatry, 
study skills, and student readmissions above 51 percent. 

B. Changes Over a Ten Year Period • 

What changes in finctional responsibility of the PSAO have taken place? 
A comparison can be made with some functions described by Ayers, Tripp and 
Russell in a study conducted in 1962-63 by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Sixteen factions are comparable with the present study as shown by Table 2U. 
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Tabl« 22 

FUNCTIONS THAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PS AO OR AN ORGANIZATION 
HEADED BY THE PSAO FROM HIGH TO LOW (Above 10 percent) 



Function 


N 


% 


Advlelnff: student ectivltlee 


S87 




Ad vis in 0* fl^UrlM)^ ffAtf'^. 




on ft 






09 • U 




9 9H 


ODe 5 




DHX 


OC O 


AIWI4BA£«|^* L^&V^* Villi 


0 «X 


09 1 
BtJe X 




CIO 

5X4 


Dl *y 

81e 7 




wUO 


OOe # 






79 eO 






77e0 




li Dl 

HoX 


70e 7 




li Cl 

HDX 


Oa c 

73e 5 


wounssxxng* vocaxxonax 


li CO 


72 el 


iwii«M#|^* l^^vwnoiXf TV^«ciwxwiiCUi 




^1 o 
/Xe3 


A Att WillBiA V 


lil < 
HXd 


ee o 


rwx^xgu bvUmVuvv* •avxSfpz^/gFCiii 


'too 


03e 5 


yz*iig •aucvvxon 


<9 AC 

395 


63e0 


ninorxxy prograin: non-AeaotiKLc 


39^ 


62e8 


dx uQvnx % nipx oymon x 


1 oo 
387 


Die 7 






CO C 
59 eO 


MSM/«e si a4 ^ 

r xnvicxax oXo 


363 


57eg 


F sy wnwwnvsviTy 


'AC 0 

35 o 


c*y 1 

57e 1 


0^1tMAn4* MAe^AV\ Vi 

dxiKvinx nswspap^F 


'AC*? 

357 


CC A 

56 #9 


union* lunftgsiMnt 


352 


56*1 


MX •oucaxxon 


OliO 

3H9 


c c ^ 

55*7 


Z#irDOOK 


339 


C li i 


xyicraaxxon 


32 ^ 


Sle? 


isvxxgxous pz^grwB 


OOA 

320 


e i A 

51*0 


nouixng • mana fgB lUinx 


3X8 


CA *f 
50 e 7 


OAe#AW« m^^tmm 

rsycnxaxzy 
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• •A A 

H9e3 


uuixwu pTOgraiw 
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OliO 

2H9 
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39 • 7 
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A *V A 

37*8 


dx uay 8K XXX b 


o oo 
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A*t A 

37e0 


xnxFaniUFax spozTs 


oi A 
2x0 


A A e 

33« 5 


bxuotnx raoxo txAtlon 


AMI* 
204 


32 • 5 


AuiniBBxCfiS 


xox 


AC t 

25e7 


Lxving**xtaniing progrAms 


^ SA 

153 


A ll I* 


inxtrcoxxAgiax# AxnxtxxC8 


140 


A A A 

22*3 


Kemtaxax reaamg 


126 


20 (l 


rowQ aezMfXce 


121 


19 • 3 


Test scoring: actdenlc 


115 


18.3 


Campus police 


113 


18.0 


Student re -admissions 


110 


17.5 


Ombudsman 


109 


17. «♦ 


Records: academic 


100 


15.9 


Qivironmsntal health & safsty 


98 


15.6 


Registration 


95 


15.2 


Residential collegi 


89 


14.2 


Academic advising: freshmn 


71 


11.3 
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Tabl« 23 

PERCENTAGE TOTAL INVOLVEMENT OF PSAO BY ADDING PERCENTAGE 
PRINCIPAL PSAO RESPONSIBILITY WITH PSAO RESPONSIBILITY SHARED 
WITH ONE OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICER OR SECTOR BY FUNCTION 

Fmction % of Total Involvement 



Advising: student activities 


98 


Advising: student orKanizations 


97 


Advising: student govexntnant 


96 


Discipline 


96 


Counseling: personal 


9U 


Counseling: general 


93 


Orientation 


92 


Student health service 


91 


Housing: program 


91 


Student records: personnel 


89 


Counseling: vocational 


87 


Counseling: marital /family 


87 


Cultural programs 


84 


Student mion: program 


83 


Testing: personal/vocational 


79 


Drug education program 


76 


Foreign student advising/program 


75 


Minority programs: non -academic 


75 


Housing: Management 


73 


Recreation 


73 


Student employment 


72 


Placement 


72 


Sex education program 


70 


Student union: management 


69 


Student newspaper 


68 


Student withdrawals 


66 


Parent relations 


65 


Financial aid 


6if 


Housing: off canpus 


64 


Psychotherapy 


62 


Yearbook 


62 


Scholarship awards 


61 


Religious programs 


60 


Crisis centers 


55 


Psychiatry 


53 


Study skills 


51 


Student re-admissions 


51 



(Foictions below 50 percent not included) 
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With two •xcapt ions , admissions and studont academic records, an increase in 
PSAO responsibility is shovm in all other categories over the ten year period. 
PSAO responsibility for comseling junped from 55 to 80 percent, financial aid 
from 3U to 58 percent, health service from about 60 to 86 percent. Other az«as 
of significant growth included housing, union, placement, and activities work. 
Althou^ the percentages were low, increased involvement of the PSAO was also 
evident for athletics, intramurals, and food services. Religious program in- 
volvement of student affaire rose from 38 to 50 percent, suggesting many 
public vmiversities have evidently satisfactorily resolved the church-state 
controversy and see religious programs as part of developmental learning. 

C. Shared Responsibility 

Tables 25 and 26 show these areas in which the PSAO shares responsibility 
with the acadendc and business sectors. With the academic sector the PSAO is 
heavily involved in academic advising, re-admissions, cultural programs, academic 
probation, withdrawals, study skills and orientation. Collaboration with the 
business sector is primarily around the management of housing, union and food 
service, and to a lesser extent with campus police and environmental health and 
safety . 

D. rupctions in Academic and Business Sectors 

Tablet 27 and 28 depict in descending order those functions reported to be 
the primary responsibility of the academic and business officers or sectors 
respectively. Those ftnctions in the academic sector in over half the cases 
include a familiar list of academic programnatic and administrative functions: 
library, general education, freshman and upperdass academic programs, academic 
advising, lower division, general college, academic records and faculty 
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Table 2if 

FUNCTIONS THAT ARE RESPONSIBILITY OF PSAO IN PRESENT STUDY 
AS COMPARED WITH CERTAIN FUNCTIONS IDENTIFIED AS RESPONSIBILITY 



OF PSAO IN STUDY MADE IN 1962-63 BY AYERS, TRIPP AND RUSSELL 



ft 



1962-63 Stud y 
1 



Fmction 

Admissions 29*5 

Records: student academic 27.0 

Records: student personnel 62*8 

Counseling 55.2 

Testing 58.7 

Financial aid 33.9 

Foreign student programs 52.9 

Nursing services 6if.3 

Medical services 59.2 

Residence halls 6if.3 

Placemsnt H5.8 

Union If If. 9 

Activities, social and 

cultural programs 58.7 

Intercollegiate athletics 16.3 

Intramural spot*ts 21.0 

Food service 12.5 

Religious proerams 38.6 

^ See citation in Appendix A. 



Fvnction 



Average of several types 



1972 PSAO Stud y 



25.7 
15.9 
81.7 
80 .0 
71.3 
57.9 
63.5 



Student health service 
Residence halls: program 
Res. halls: management 

Union: program 
Union: management 
Advising: (average) 
Cultural programs 



86. S 

83.1 

50.7 

66.2 

77.0 

56.1 

90 

H9 

22.3 
33.5 
19.3 
51.0 
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Tabls 25 

FUNCTIONS FOR WHICH STUKNT AFFAIRS AND 
ACADEMIC SECTOR SHARE RESPONSIBILITY 
(Abovtt 10 ptretnt) 



t met ion 


M 


% 


Acaatmic aavislng: freshTnan 


213 


3U.0 


Ra**aami88 ions 


203 


32.4 


Cultiural programs 


192 


30.6 


studant acadafnic probation 


187 


29.8 


Studant withdrawals 


173 


27.6 


Acad«inic advising: soDhomores 


166 


26.5 


Study skills 




23.1 


Acadsndc advising: upperclass 


im 


22.5 


Orlantatlon 


lU 


17.7 


Racraatlon 


93 


m.8 


Sdiolarship 


92 


m.7 


Partnt rslations 


92 


1»».7 


Minority programs: acadamic 


92 


l»f.7 


RsiMdial reading 


79 


12.6 


S«x sducation 


79 


12.6 


Cotfiseling: voactional 


75 


12.0 


Living-lsaming programs 


73 


11.6 


Drug education 


72 


11.5 


Foreign students 


68 


10.8 


Counseling: general 


6>» 


10 .2 


Freshman academic programi. 




10.2 
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Tabla 26 

FUNCTIONS FOR WHICH PSAO AND BUSINESS SECTOR 
SHARE ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 



(Aboyt 3 pcrotnt) 

Function N % 

Housing nanagtmint 135 21.5 

Food tarvico 119 ig .o 

Uniou sunagBmnt 77 12.3 

Campus police 59 9.4 

Environmntal hsalth ( safety 51 8.1 

Student enployment U6 7.3 

Housing program 38 6.1 

Union program 31 4.9 

Financial aid 22 3.5 

Housing: off campus 19 3.0 



personnel office. Minority academic programs had becoms comnon to academic pro- 
grams at three out of fi^i institutions. Oyr half of the academic officers 
were responsible for the registration function as compared with 15 percent of 
the PSAOs. Admissions is an academic fwctions in 42 percent of the cases, a 
PSAO ftncticQ in 26 percent, and the function of another administrative vnit 
in 22 percent of the institutions. Where they exist, the remedial program in 
reading, hearing or speech are more likely to be fb\iid in the academic sector, 
while study skills are more likely to be found in student affairs. Rsadmissions 
work is more likely to be viewed as an aoadsmlo fwction while withdrawals are 
more frsqusntly seen within student affairs. 
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Four f met ions ar« in th« buslnMs stetor at over half tha Instltutlona: 
non-facxilty personnel, bookstore, food servlee and campus police. Where a 
canpus fire department exists it is most likely the responsibility of the 
business sector. Responsibility for the computer is about the same for business 
and academic, about 25 percent each. As indicated earlier the management fac- 
tion of the biisiness office in housing and student union has declined steadily 
to 18 and IS percent respectively. 

Table 27 

FUNCTIONS THAT ARE THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 
OF PRINCIPAL ACAEEMIC OmCER OF SECTOR 



(Above 10 percent) 



Fvjnction 


N 


% 


Library 


526 


83.9 


General Education 


U69 


74.8 


Freshrtwin Academic Program 


479 


76.4 


Advising Academis: Upperdass 


413 


65.9 


Unclassified Students 


398 


63.5 


Student Academic Dismissals 


395 


63.0 


Recov*ds: Academic 


392 


62.5 


Advising Academic: Sophomores 


382 


60.9 


Lower Division 


381 


60.8 


iUnority Programs: Academic 


377 


60.1 


Personnel Office: Facility 


357 


56.9 


Test Scoring: Academic 


356 


56.8 


Students o^i Academic Probation 


346 


55.2 


Registration 


335 


53.4 


General College 


314 


50.1 


Advising Academic: Freshmen 


306 


48.8 


Remedial Reading 


284 


45.3 


Remedial Hearing 


284 


45.3 


Remedial Speech 


266 


42.4 


Admissions 


263 


41.9 


Student Readmissions 


226 


36.0 


Intramural Sports 


191 


30.5 


Institutional Research 


189 


30.1 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


177 


28.2 


Experimantal College 


171 


27.3 


Computer 


160 


25.5 


Study Skills 


158 


25.2 


Data Processing 


137 


21.9 


Student Radio Station 


108 


17.2 


Student Withdrawals 


121 


20.9 


Contracts and Grants 


101 


16.1 


Recreation 


75 


12.0 


Residential College 


65 


10.4 
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Tibl* 28 

nJHCTIOHS THAT ARE THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 
or PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OFFICER OR SECTOR 
Abo^ 10 peroant) 



Fmction 


M 


% 


PvrsonMl-Non-Faculty 


U67 


74.5 


Bookstore 


>f56 


73.7 


Food S«rvle« 


323 


51.5 


Cunpua Polico 


320 


51.0 


Data ProcaaainR 


190 


30.3 


Coaputar 


152 


24.2 


Cootraeta and Granta 


142 


22.6 


Flra DapartiMnt 


130 


20.7 


EnTironnantal Haalth and Safaty 


129 


20.6 


HoualnK: Managtmint 


im 


18.2 


Paraonnal: Faculty 


lOH 


16.6 


Studant Union -Managemnt 


95 


15.2 


Financial Aid 


76 


12.1 


Inatitutional Planning and Oavalopmant 


71 


11.3 


Fund Raiaing 


66 


10.5 


Studant Eaploynant 


6H 


10.2 
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E. Fu nctions Added 

Fmctions that have been added to vwious institutions since 1967 are 
listed in Table 30. Established student affairs functions such as cotnseling, 
placement, health service, unions, financial aid continued to grow. New pro- 
grams emerRing in student affairs during this period included minority pro- 
grams, student development programs, career planning, volunteer programs, 
human relations centers, and more recently affirmative action and veterans 
programs. That drug education programs did not appear as frequently as ex- 
pected can be explained by the fact that the period of aggressive expansion 
of these programs on »llesp camouses had already taken place in the years 
1966 and 1967. 

F. Fun ctions Gaine d or Lest by Studen t Affairs 

As suggested by Table 31, the period 1967-1972 was one in which considerable 
changes in organization took place, a reflection no doubt of both growth of 
institutions and campus turmoil. The net result appears to be a gain in func- 
tions accruing to student affairs of about «♦ to 3. The gain from the academic 
sector was about J to 2 and from business 2 to 1. There was, however, a sub- 
stantial loss to other areas of administration. The greatest loss to student 
affairs was financial aid. Alt'.iough still a principal student affairs func- 
tion, there may be a trend toward placing financial aid in a different adminis- 
trative sector. Registration, which has never been a student affairs function 
at very many institutions, appears less so in this study. As noted earlier, 
admissions while showing a net gain in Table 31 appears less a student affairs 
function than it was a decade ago. 

Very substantial gains appear to have been made in PSAO administration of 
housing and of the mion, a very long controversy with the business sector which 
appears now to be clearly viewed as a student affairs administrative fwctlon 
on an increasing majority of campuses. 
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Table 30 

FUNCTIONS ADDED TO PSAO SINCE 1967 



Functions N 

Counseling 66 

Minority program: non-acadanic 62 

Studiint dawlopnant programs 56 
Advising: studant aetivitias 

Flacansnt no 

Caraar planning 33 

Volunteer prograas 32 

Student health service 32 

Minority program: acadeodc 29 

(Jbiona: program «id managimnt 27 

Academic adviaing: fraahmn 25 

Huaan relations center 23 

Financial aid 23 

Housing: managemnt 22 

Affirmativa action program 20 

Foreio) atudant adviaing 18 

Veterana proxram 18 

Intercollegiate athletios 18 

Residence assistant prosram 16 

Canpus fire departmnt 16 

Orientation IH 

Drug education prograa 11 
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Table 31 

FUNCTIONS GAINED OR LOST BY STUDENT AFFAIRS 1967-1972 



Area 


N to SA 


N_ from SA 


Net to SA 


Academic sector 


183 


119 


t60 


Business sector 


122 


61 


f61 


Development sector 


7 


13 


- 6 


President's office 


29 


26 


f 3 


Other administrative sector 


29 


58 


-29 


Other 




32 


- 2 


Toteds 


uoo 


309 


♦91 


Detail by fvnction 


• 






Advising: academic 


18 


13 


♦ 5 


Admiss ions 


06 


35 


fll 


Registration 


16 


32 


-16 


Counselln)?, testing, psychotherapy 


OS 


12 


f36 


Housing: management 


12 


16 


- 0 


Food service 


19 


5 


♦10 


Union: program 


16 


3 


♦13 


Union: management 


18 


0 


♦10 


Financial aid 


22 


03 


-21 


Placement and student employment 


09 


13 


♦36 


Student health service 


25 


12 


♦13 


Foreigpn student advising 


10 


6 


♦ 0 


Campus police 


29 


10 


♦15 


Bookstore 


5 


2 


♦ 3 


Minority programs 


6 


3 


♦ 5 


Intramurals and recreation 


12 


1 


♦11 


Intercollegiate athletics 


25 


17 


♦ 8 



erJc 



G* ruDctioni Not in Exlsttno 

In addition to indicating which sactor is vesponsibla for tha functions 
listadt tha respondants vara askad to indicata which functions ware not in 
axistanoa or in oparation on thair canpus (Tab la 32). High on tha list of 
non-axiatant functions wara a can|>us firs dapartmant (ovsr half avidantly 
rely on off campus fira stations); oirbudsman (56 percent); various academic 
programs not used, such as experimental college, living-learning programs, 
lower division and general collage ; remedial services and psychiatry (many 
smaller institutions hava a cc/Dsulting psychiatrist for referral or for acuta 
problama). 

It should be observed that high prevalence of non-existing functions 
would increase the percentage of PSAO responsibility at those institutions 
where t! function does exist. For example. Table 22 shows the PSAO to be 
responsible for paydiiatry at 40 percent of the total aanple of 627 inatitu- 
tions. If tha nuirber of institutions where that function does not exist is 
subtracted from the total of 627, the percentage of PSAO responsibility for 
psychiatry where the f motion does exist jumps to 63 percent. This factor 
will be taken into accoint in tha mora detailed report of the atudy now mdar 
preparation • 
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TablA 32 



COLLEGES REPOPTING FUNCTIONS THAT ARE 


NOT 


IN EXISTENCE 


(Above 10 percent) 






Function 


N 


% (o 


Fire Department 


352 


56.1 


Oirbudsman 


348 


55.8 


Residential College 


334 


53.3 


Experimental College 


326 


52.0 


Living-Learning Program 


290 


46.3 


ROTC 


281 


44.8 


Remedial Hearing 


267 


42.6 


Remedial Speech 


226 


36.0 


Crisis Center 


200 


31.9 


Lower Division 


163 


26.0 


General College 


167 


26.6 


Student Radio Station 


163 


26.0 


Psychiatry 


140 


22.3 


Housing: Off Campus 


115 


18.3 


Environmental Health and Safety 


107 


17.1 


Psychotherapy 


100 


15.9 


Sex Education Program 


92 


14.7 


General Education 


89 


14.2 


Remedial Reading 


84 


13.4 


Drug Education Program 


83 


13.2 


Minority Programs: Hon -Academic 


69 


11.0 
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APPENDIX A 

RATIONALE AND RESEARCH DESIGN FOR THE STUDY OF LEADERSHIP, ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT AFFAIR", IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1967-1972. 

A. Introduction 

This is a study of the changes in leadership and organizational patterns 
that have taken place in the student affairs sector of American high«r educa- 
tion during the period of 1967-1972. Of particular interest is what happened 
to the principal student affairs administrator through this period of turmoil, 
stress and change, how much turnover has occurred, whether different qualifi- 
cations are being sought for the position and what changes were made in the 
organization of Student Affairs? 

The term student affairs is used herein to define those programs, func- 
tions and services that bear on the lives of the student outside the class- 
room, laboratory and library which historically have been known as student 
personnel work, a term increasingly replaced by the title student affairs 
during the past decade, particularly at the larger institutions (Crod<ston, 
1974). 

Although the fmctions related to student affairs have a long history 
in American higher education they were not staffed or coordinated in any 
substantial degree intil the nineteen twenties. In the mid thirties Cowley 
(1937) predicted a trend toward central administration of student affairs 
that indeed became firmly established by 1960 (Blasser and Crookston, 1960; 
Williamson, 1961). A similar trend toward centralization of offices and 
facilities was noted (Crookston, 1964). 

In a study conducted in 1962 Ayers, Tripp and Russell (1966) found the 
great majority of institutions had a person identified as the chief student 
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services officer, but there was wide divergence in the number of programs and 
services included in the span of responsibility of that officer. 

The increasing size and complexity of many universities, tofiether with 
the growth and development of student procrams and services led many insti- 
tutions to create the position of vice president of student affairs* some- 
times in place of, and sometimes in addition to the dean of students. Early 
in the sixties Ayers and Russel (1962) and Millett (1962) suggested a division 
of student affairs headed by a vice president, who, along with academic, 
business, and public relations vice presidents, would report directly to the 
president. A study a decade later (Crookston, 1974) indicated most of the 
larger institutions had vice presidents for the student affairs sector. 

While there were a number of studies related to the organization and 
administration of student affairs reported prior to 1960 (Blasser and 
Crookston, 1960), a decade later Mayhew (1971) lamented that the decade of 
the sixties was not similarly productive. Althougih Ladd (1970) reported a 
number of institutions had undertaken self-studies since the outbreak of 
student protest in the late sixties. Understandably, interest in studying 
mundane administration had given way to the more glamorous attractions that 
awaited the examination of researchers — forces that wew busily at work 
toward changing the face of higher education. 

As the drama of the sixties infolded, student affairs found itself 
an unwilling character on center stage. Probably no other sector in higher 
education was more deeply affected by the events that unfolded. To student 
affairs, the most critical of these developments was the demise of in loco 
parentis , the time-honored collegial function of acting "in the place of 
the parent," which yielded to a frontal assault by students of a new age. 
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to court decisions 9 and» more recently » to the en franchise rant of students 
at eighteen* Among the results have been the recognition of student rights 
and freedoms as citizens; the necessity of the college to observe certain 
amenities of procedural due process in matters . student discipline; and 
greater involvement of students in institutional govemance and policy-making. 

The effect of ^hese changes on student affairs has been most pronounced 
in methodology. Under the old student personnel ( in loco parent is) approach 
staff would wait passively \iitil a problem developed^ then react by applying 
counseling « mental health « or advising skills as needed to correct or ameli- 
orate the situation. Staff set rules and expectations ^ then reacted to 
offenders by punishing « imposing conditions, paternalistic counseling « or 
rehabilitation (Crookston, 1969 , 1970). By the mid sixties this method had 
demonstrated inadequacies , critical among which was role conflict among 
staff 9 which resulted in experimentation with other approaches (Oetting, 
1967; Morrill, Ivey, and Getting, 1968; Ivey and Morrill, 1970). 

The conflict in role and function is even more pronoxjnced in the case 
of the principal student affairs administrator. As dean of students (or 
vice president) he was at once a boundary sitter, attempting to mitigate 
conflict between student, faculty and administration (Crookston, 1971) while 
attenptiag to explain and interpret one to the other (Silvez^an, 1971); an 
administration control agent; disciplinarian; cowselor; and administrator 
of an often large miversity division, and a facilitator of student growth 
and development. Student activists charged that the dean of students should 
represent their interests, not those of the establishment* But as more deans 
became vloe presidents the greater was the predictable tendency of the 
president to assume the vice president for student affairs was a menfcer of 



hia ''team*% and not the student *s advocate (Hodgkinson, 1970). Needless to 
say, as the tenpo of activism increased, so also did the turnover in the 
office of the student affairs administrator. 

These conflicts and tensions surrounding the work of the principal 
student affairs administrator, couqpled with multiple external and intenial 
pressures on the universities to change has created much uncertainty and 
confusion* There are those who suggest the principal educative functions 
of student affairs should become a part of a developmentally oriented 
academic program (Koile, 1966; Crookston, 1970> Hurst and Ivey, 1971; 
Parker, 1971; Rickard, 1972). Others question the continued existence of 
the various components of student affairs (Penney, 1969 i McConnell, 1970; 
Emmett, 1971; Lavender, 1972; Kecklinger, 1972), while a third group argue 
for more administrative effectiveness in existing structtires to be modified 
as needed (Kaufman, 1970; Perry, 1966, Patzer, 1972). Their uncertainties 
were reflected in a recent report of the Commission of Professional Develop^ 
ment of the Council of Student Personnel Associations (1971) in ^ich 
three training mDdels were suggested for professional preparation of college 
student development educators: administrative, academic, and consultative. 

All these developments underscore the need for baseline data on the 
organization and administration of student affairs programs at this time 
which will locate changes since 1967 and can be used to identify trends 
or patterns, pin-point new developments for intensive study and, hopefully, 
contribute toward reconceptualization of the field. 

B. Method 

A questionnaire was designed to collect data from a selected sample of 
798 institutions, approximately Two**thirds of 1269 American colleges and 
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iniversities (1971) which were regionally accredited and offered the bacca- 
laureate derree or beyond^ A multiple mailing procedure developed for an 
earlier study which achieved a return exceeding; ninety percent (Crookston, 
1967) was utilized. 

The saTTTole studied differentiates institutions geographically, and by 
size, degree, sex, accreditation control and nuThber of students housed* 
The size of the sample, nnich larger than needed for statistical purpose, 
was chosen in order to adequately survey the great variety of organizational 
patterns ^nd titles for student affairs officers known to exist (Crookston, 
197U)^ as well as to identify possible regional differences* Since patterns 
of or^anir^ation and administration set by the larger institutions are often 
followed at the smaller colleges, the sample included a higher percentage 
of the former* 

The instrument was sent to the principal student affairs officer of each 
institution, who was identified by advance inquiry. Information elicited 
included personal data (education, training, age, sex, and prior experience), 
current f^tatus of position (title, faculty rank, tenure), administrative and 
educational responsibilities (programs, services, functions, teaching, re- 
search, line-staff relationships), changes in the positions (persons, title, 
duties experience and education and organization) that occurred from 1967 
to 1972, and organizational or administrative changes in process, planned 
or anticipated* 

Questionnaire responses were progranned for computer print-out and 
analysis* A summary report is to be sent to participating institutions* 

The period 1967-72 was selected for this inquiry because it began with 
the end of a period of relative stability for student affairs administrators 
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(through 1966), includes the period of greatest stress and turnover in the 
office of principal student affairs administrator (1968-71), and ends with 
what could be the bepinninp of a period of r^lacive stability, or the start 
of a maior shift in goals, functions and organization of student affairs. 

^* Signif icance of the^ Research 

This stUQy should provide, for the first time in more than a decade, 
definitive information on what has happened to the leadership, organization 
and functions of student affairs in American higher education* The assess- 
ment of changes that have taken place over those five critical years can 
be analyzed in relation to earlier studies, thus providing historical per- 
spective to changes observed during the more immediate past. The accxunula* 
tion of baseline data should lead to further study and analysis in a 
number of areas of leadership, organization and administration of student 
affairs . 

Of particular significance is the potential utilization of the research 
data as a step toward a reconceptualization of training programs for student 
affairs specialists in the field of higher education administration* 

In sum, it is hoped and e^^ected that the data to be derived from this 
study will contribute toward a reconceptualization of student affairs in 
higher education. 
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APPENDIX B 



TYPES OF STUDENT AFFAIRS ORGANIZATIONS 



Th« following instructions and accompanying diagrams were giv«n sach 
PSAO* Five organizational prototypas wer« pras anted. Allowances were made 
for variations, the principal ones of which have been added to the sharts as 
indicated below. 

Student Affairs Organization 

1. Below are presented four typical organizational patterns. Please check 
the type of organization that most closely resembles the present organization 
at your institution. Make any minor modifications needed to reflect your par- 
ticular situaition. If your organization is like type AA or BB, draw ^ line 
from the student affairs officer to the person to whom he answers adminis- 
tratively. If your organization is dissimilar to all models presented, please 
draw your organization chart under type C. 



Type A 



President 



Academic 
Officer 



1- 

Student Affairs 
Officer 



Business 

Officer 



1 

Other 

Officer (a) 



Type AA 




Aca^mie 
Officer 



Business 

Officer 



Other Officer (specify) 
Listed: 



STUDENT AFFAIRS 

orncER 



Administrative Vice Pres. 
V. P. Univer. or Student 
Relations 



V. P. Development or P. R. 
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Academic 
Officer 

Cxplenation: 



Type B 

President 

Executive Officer 
1 



STUDENT AFFAIRS Bvwlness 
OFFICER Officer 



Other 
Offlcer(s) 



I 

Academic 

Officer 



Type BB 

President 

Executive Officer 
I 



Business 

Officer 



STUDENT AFFAIRS 
OFFICER 



Other Offlcer(speclfy) 
Listed: 

Administrative V. P. 

V. P. Student or Univ. 
Relations 
V. P. for Development 
V. P. for Public Relations 



Explanation: 



C .1 Dencentralized 



Type C 

Presidsnt 

I 



Academic Cowiseling Financial Hous'lng Student Business Etc! Etc. 
Offie9r Aid Activities omcer 



All or roost student services report directly to the president. 



Explanation: 
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C*2 Decentrailzed-all or most student services separately report to an 

executive officer (provost, vice president or dean of the institution) 

President 

i T \ j 

AcadeTnic Officer Provost Business Officer Development 



Dean of Counseling Housing Financial Student 
Students Aid Activities 



C.3 PSAO reports to the president but is on a line below the other principal 
officers of the institution 

President 



AcadeTnic Business Other Of fleer (specify) 

Officer Officer Vice President 

for Development 
and Planning 

STUDENT AFFAIRS 
OFFICER 



C.U The Principal Academic Officer is also the Principal Student Affairs 
Officer 

President 

J T • 

Business Officer Development and Academic Officer and 

Planning Officer Dean of Students (PSAO) 

C.5 The PSAO reports to both the president and the prlncipad academic offi.cer 
of the Instltuticm 

President 

( 1 1 

Business Officer Development Academic Officer 

and Planning 

Student Affairs Officer 



C.6 Centralized coordinate student affairs officers 

President 

J , , J ^ _ 

Dean of Men Business Ombudsman Academic Dean of Women 



-1 1 

Financial Coxnsellng Student Placement 

Aid Activities 
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APPENDIX C 

DETAIL OF FUNCTIONS AND THOSE RESPONSIBLE 

Listed on the following chart ar« programs, services, functions, and 
activities that miSht be Included within the administrative or pro^n^atn 
responsibilities of the principal student affairs officer (PSAO), or within 
the academic sector, the business sector, other sectors or any combination 
therof. Factions that do not exist at particular Institutions are given 
the designation "None". A key Is provided below to Interpret the data on 
the following pages. Please note that sector responsibility for a particu- 
lar program service, fmctlon, or activity tnfly rest with one, or jointly 
with another sector. 

Key Description 

SA Student Affairs Officer 

AC Academic Officer 

BU Business Office 

0 Other officer (e.e. President 

Public Relations, Development) 

SA-AC Joint responsibility as above 

SA-BU Joint responsablllty as above 

SA-0 Joint responsablllty as above 

Misc. Miscellaneous 

None Fwctlon does not exist 

NR No Response 
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